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has yet been able to attain. Nor is there space in such a review as this 
for a discussion of the almost countless independent questions that are 
raised in these pages. But the book should not be passed by without a 
word of congratulation to the editors of the volume. As a piece of book- 
making it could scarcely be improved on. It is not to be recommended to 
those who are approaching the study of Meinong, because most of it has 
been revised and improved. But for any one who is interested in the de- 
velopment and generating motives of Meinong's thought, this volume is 
indispensable. The careful and lucid notes are filled with cross references, 
which enable one at all times to keep in touch with the author's later and 
revised views, and which through their clearness and brevity often throw 
a helpful light on these views themselves. There is a good index, and a 
complete chronological list of Meinong's writings. As a birthday gift in 
celebration of a master's threescore years the volume is most happily con- 
ceived, and testifies to the taste as well as to the loyalty of his pupils. 

Balph Barton Berry. 
Harvard University. 

The Layman Bevato; A Story of a Restless Mind in Buddhist India at the 

Time of Greek Influence. Edward B. Buffet. New York : Douglas C. 

McMurtrie. Bp. vi + 102. 

The reader of the semi-historical romance " The Layman Bevato " will 
find much in its pages that will help him better to understand the philo- 
sophic significance of Buddhism and the relations and differences in 
thought between East and West. 

In his preface the author correctly states that " the present, largely 
historical, although structurally imaginative, study is a rendering of Indian 
life and thought toward the close of the third century b.c, in the last days 
of Biyadasi, Asoko, ' The Buddhist Constantine,' " and that it " projects 
an interplay between Buddhism and Hellenism." Throughout the story 
of this " restless mind," wavering between Oriental and Occidental aims 
and ideals, the element of fiction receives an enhanced coloring through 
the romantic tale of love philosophically interwoven with the main theme. 

The major chord is the struggle of the human heart seeking for the 
emancipation of the spirit through self-abnegation of fleshly desires and 
the annihilation of all barriers that hinder the attainment of the realms of 
Nirvana. The Buddhist doctrine of Benunciation, and in reality, after 
all, the Christian doctrine of Love as developed later in its fulness, may be 
read between the lines as dominant notes. A touch of the well-known 
Indian aTwrftsa-doctrine, or non-injury to any form of animal life, is 
subtly wrought into the fabric of the narrative through the devoted treat- 
ment by the hero Bevato of the faithful dog that accompanied him during 
his varied vicissitudes. 

The historic background, in which the scene is set, seems in general to 
be accurately portrayed as reflecting the times described at the end of the 
third century before the Christian era, after the close of the reign of the 
great Buddhist king Asoko. Quotations from the Buddhistic scriptures 
are aptly introduced in translation, sometimes also accompanied by the 
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original Pali text in transliteration. Greek verses add a tinge of color 
because the fair heroine, Prote, whom the hero knew as the embodiment of 
love, lends a touch of the divine flame to make Eevato's renunciation all 
the harder. 

The strict critic as to tone and atmosphere may object in this con- 
nection to the insertion into the text of quotations in Italian, German, 
and French, even though the author defends them as expressions " written 
in all languages and in all lives." But the same critic would not expunge 
a single section of the two chapters entitled " The Great Eenunciation " 
and " The Vision of Death " as a contribution to philosophic thought. 

The publisher of the book, Mr. Douglas McMurtrie, who evidently takes 
a deep interest in matters Oriental, has done well in making this work ac- 
cessible in appropriate form to those who give attention to the views of the 
East as well as the West in problems relating to the interpretation of life. 
For that very reason it is worth while to add that the scholarly spirit of 
Mr. Buffet's volume is shown by the free use already referred to, of the 
standard translations of the Buddhist works by Professor and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids and other recognized authorities. There are appended likewise at 
the end of the volume outline maps and designs of the city of Pataliputra 
and of the realms influenced by Buddhism in the third century B.C., at 
which time the scene is laid; and there is added for the non-specialist a 
page or more of useful information in the form of a glossary of Pali words 
to elucidate technical Buddhistic terms employed in the text. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
Columbia "University. 
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MIND. July, 1914. The Philosophical Aspects of Freud's Theory of 
Dream (pp. 321-334) : H. Wildon Carr. - In Freud's theory, the uncon- 
scious comprises what has been conscious experience, which a power for 
enforcing oblivion, called the censor, causes to lapse into forgetfulness. An 
absolute power of forgetting seems at variance with facts of experience. 
The censorship is no doubt a reality lying below consciousness, but it is 
probably not exercised over anything that has once formed a part of the 
foreconscious. As a doctrine of psychical activity Freud's theory is pro- 
foundly suggestive, but requires complete restatement. Has Green 
Answered Locke? (pp. 334-348) : Howard V. Knox. -Green has best shown 
the divergence between rationalism and empiricism. From the point of 
view of absolute knowledge, human knowledge is not knowledge at all, 
and from the human point of view absolute knowledge is not knowable. 
Green ignores Locke's humanism and practical aims, and treats him as an 
intellectualist with a faulty theory of the mind. Locke the empiricist 
studied human knowledge; Green starts by maintaining that knowledge 
is timeless. The relation of thought to time is the point of divergence. 
Green has not answered Locke because he uses the word knowledge in an- 



